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QUESTING WITH gum 


An illiterate man watching an- 
other absorbed in reading said: 
“I can’t read. It’s pure magic. 
You can sit on your britches and 
travel the world.” Well, let’s . . . 


Sir Edmund Hillary, conqueror 
of Mt Everest, has been in India 
making preparations for his quest 
of the Abominable Snowman this 
winter. No one knows what the 
Yeti looks like. The Sherpas of 
Nepal tell fantastic stories, and 
give varying descriptions. They 
claim it is a bear, a monkey, a 
member of a secret tribe of monks 
who wear no clothes in sub-zero 
weather; that it eats people and 
rhododendrons. All that anyone 
has ever really seen are the huge 
footprints. Sir Edmund plans to 
string ankle-high wires on the 
glaciers of Mt Makalu, in the 
Himalaya range. A Yeti who 
trips over the wire will trip a 
camera shutter and photograph 
himself. Then the 17 members of 
the party will search the area. If 
they find Yeti, they will shoot 
him with syringes of a knock-out 
drug. “After examining him, I 
would let the creature go,” said 
Sir Edmund. “There is precious 
little in civilization to appeal to 
a Yeti.” 

The heights of the Himalayas 
secrete strange countries. In a 
tiny kingdom, Hunza, Dr Allen E 
Banik of Kearny, S Dakota, has 
discovered that people there die 


young at 90. Some are said to live 
250 years. He attributes this lon- 
gevity to a diet of nature fresh 
foods, grown in undepleted soil. 
Hunza is the locale of James Hil- 
ton’s Lost Horizons. 


99 
Down under, in Thargonindah, 
Australia, goats are the problem. 
An old Anglican church erected 
at the beginning of the century 
from cane grass was gradually 
nibbled to the ground by goats 
roaming the area. Now parish- 
ioners are collecting funds to re- 
build the sanctuary. 
99 
A haircut in the Italian village 
of Valleagricolo costs a man a 
pound of corn. If his wife fancies 
a cup of coffee, she must offer an 
egg as payment. The reason is 
that the village is the poorest in 
Italy. Due to the shortage of 
money, the villagers use a system 
of barter and exchange. Only 3 
people in the village draw a wkly 
wage: the mayor, the policeman 
and the local clerk. 
99 


In Saudi Arabia, the Al Gom- 
houria, an Arab newspaper, re- 
ports a new law issued by the 
Moslem dominated gov’t, forbid- 
ding foreign women from appear- 
ing unveiled on the street. Save 
your lipstick, ladies, if you travel 
there. Nobody will see it. 
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may we QUOTE 


{1] Former Pres Harry S 
TRUMAN, speaking in Marion, 
Ind on Labor Day: “I am 
sure that all of you know 
that before the Democratic 
conv made its choice, I was sup- 
porting another candidate. At the 
conv, Jack Kennedy won the nom- 
ination. I’m from Missouri, you 
know, and I have to be shown. 
Well, Kennedy showed me.” ... 
[2] Sen Joun F KEnnNeEDy, Demo- 
cratic presidential nominee, at An- 
chorage, Alaska: “This nation—in 
terms of its history, its geography 
and its vitality—can never afford 
to stand still. For if we continue 
to stand still the Russians are go- 
ing to run over us.” ... [3] Re- 
publican V-Presidential candidate 
Henry Casot Lopce: “We want to 
make friends with other nations, 
regardless of race, creed or color. 
And we should set an example in 
the U S that all men are created 
equal — and make civil rights a 
reality.” . . . [4] Republican Nat’l 
Chmn TxHRusTON B Morton, in 
Jackson, Miss: “Southerners must 
make their choice in the Nov elec- 
tion on issues other than civil 
rights. . . The South cannot expect 
concessions from either the Repub- 
licans or Democrats on school de- 
Segregation and voting. . . If 
elected the Republican administra- 
tion will vigorously administer the 
law of the land.” [5] Pres 
Dwicut D EISENHOWER, to Inter- 
natl Congress on Nutrition in 
Washington: “For the first time in 
history the world is nearing vic- 
tory over man’s ancient enemies— 


§ you on that? 


hunger and malnu- 

trition. They are not 

whipped but ours is 

the first generation 

to catch the scent.” 

. . . [6] BRENDAN 
Beuan, Irish Playwright, arriving 
in N Y for opening of his play, 
“The Hostage’: “You know, in 
health, I’m not a very religious 
man, but when I’m sick, I’m very 
religious.” . . . [7] Prime Minister 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, of India: “I do 
not quite know what would happen 
in the Congo if the UN was not 
there. Apart from the _ possibflity 
of a great deal of internal conflict 
there would be the possibility of 
intervention by other countries, big 
and small. If that happened, in 
reality, the independence of the 
Congo would not last very long.” 
. .. [8] Dr Ratpu BuncuHE, UN Dip- 
lomat, on the Congo rioting: “I 
am frank to say that I have never 
been so frightened in my life as I 
was at that time. . . The mere 
thought of being completely at the 
mercy of a mutinous army with 
nothing to oppose it was what 
frightened me.” . . . [9] Sec’y of 
State CHRISTIAN A HERTER, speak- 
ing on Russian intervention in the 
Congo: “The collapse of order is 
the purpose of Soviet policy—a col- 
lapse which is a condition preced- 
ent to their hoped-for new order 
of Communist control.” 








Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


ACTION—1 

In excavating for the construc- 
tion of a 60-story bank bldg, engi- 
neers unearthed a pocket of quick- 
sand. Obviously a big bldg cannot 
be erected on quicksand. Scientists 
informed the builders that a mil- 
lion yrs would be required by na- 
ture to turn the quicksand into 
sandstone. The bank didn’t feel it 
could wait that long, so a solution 
of sodium silicate and calcium 
chloride was injected into the 
quicksand, and, in a short time, it 
turned into hard sandstone.—Nor- 
MAN VINCENT PEALE, “Don’t Hold 
Yourself Back,” Salesman’s Oppor- 
tunity, 9-’60. 


AFRICA—2 

It is interesting to note, in view 
of the current turmoil in Africa, 
that Mechaniz Illustrated estimates 
that within 30 yrs, half of the 
world’s aluminum will be produced 
there. 





AGE—Youth—3 

It has been wisely said that God 
permits: us to grow older in order 
that we may learn, and make it 
possible for us, by learning, to grow 
younger in spirit—Christian Ob- 
server. 


AGRICULTURE—4 

A few critics who are fond of 
emphasizing the farmer’s debt to 
the American people because of 
gov’t price supports might do well 
to consider the debt owed the 
farmer by the American people be- 
cause of farm efficiency. The aver- 
age American spends about 20% of 
his income for food. In Korea and 
Ghana, where farmers are less effi- 
cient, a citizen must spend 57% of 
his income for food; Honduras and 
Ceylon, 50%; Ecuador, 49%; Aus- 
tralia, Denmark and Belgium, 30%. 
—Farm News of Marion County, 
Ind. 
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BOOKS—Reading—5 

Until one is able to act rationally 
even in the most highly emotion- 
ally charged circumstances, he is 
not a truly mature person. Books 
can help individuals bld the under- 
standings necessary to rational 
thinking and behaving—Geneva R 
HANNA & MARIANA K MCALLISTER, 
Books, Young People and Reading 
Guidance (Harpers). 


BUSINESS—6 

We businessmen, individually and 
collectively, have become much too 
refined for this day and age. We 
have devoted too much effort to- 
ward attempting to find areas 
where we can agree with other 
business managers, with labor lead- 
ers, and with Gov’t. .. We must, as 
individuals, personally participate 
in the job of helping to select, 
nominate, and elect able people to 
public office. If we fail to do so, we 
can look forward with certainty to 
the day when the corp’n will be- 
come obsolete and the Gov't will 
become absolute. — Wm C STALK, 
Detroiter. 


CITIZENSHIP—7 

To be a good American is the 
most important job that will ever 
confront you. But essentially it is 
nothing more than being a good 
mbr of your community, helping 
those who need your help, striving 
for a sympathetic understanding 
with those who oppose you, doing 
each new day’s job a little better 
than the previous day’s, placing the 
common good before personal prof- 
it. The American Republic was 
born to assure you the dignity and 
rights of a good individual.— 
Dwicut D EIsENHOWER, U S Pres. 


COMMITTEES—8 

Prof C Northcote Parkinson re- 
cently told an audience at the Univ 
of Nebraska: “The ideal comm 
should include three mbrs, but you 
have to have five so you will al- 
ways be sure of having three.” As 
for the difficult matter of getting 
people to serve, the prof says that 
whenever someone criticizes what 
you’re doing, you appoint him to 
the comm. — JEROME Beatty, Jr, 
Saturday Review. 


CONPLACENCY—9 

A great historian of the Roman 
Empire, Sam’l Dill, says that what 
overthrew the Roman Empire was 
“not sheer moral weakness, but an 
intellectual complacency that froze 
the life blood.” That is a phrase to 
remember and pray about. Com- 
placency and self-satisfaction are 
deadly things—HaLrorp E Lvuccock, 
Christian Herald. 


DISCIPLINE—10 

Most children can quietly take no 
for an answer without letting it 
disturb their plans.—Bellefontaine 
(Ohio) Examiner. 


EDUCATION—College—11 

The university is the agent by 
which the adventure of action 
meets the adventure of thought.— 
Nits Y WESSELL, Pres, Tufts Univ, 
Jnl of the American Medical Ass’n. 


EVALUATION—12 

We evaluate our friends with a 
Godlike justice, but we want them 
to evaluate us with a Godlike com- 
passion.—Sypney J Harris, Chicago 
Daily News. 


Que 
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washington 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


During the American Bar Ass’n 
Convention here, the U S Supreme 
Court Justice Tom Clark disclosed 
some of the secrets, more than a 
century old, of how the highest 
tribunal operates. When he was a 
lawyer trying cases before the 
Court, Clark confided, his greatest 
curiosity was what the justices 
talked about at the lunch break. 
“Now I know,” he said. “They talk 
about lawyers.” When the justices 
meet to discuss how they will de- 
cide a case, the justice who has 
been on the Court the shortest time 
is asked his opinion first. The the- 
ory was, the senior justices would 
influence the younger ones if their 
views were voiced first. When the 
justices meet no one else is allowed 
in the room. The newest justice 
must answer the door, or phone, 
run any errands that need to be 
run. “For five years,” he said, “I 
was the highest paid doorkeeper 
in Washington.” 


“ ” 


Sen Frank Church (D-Idaho) 
states that the huge television au- 
dience he had and the fame he re- 
ceived as keynote speaker at the 
Demo Nat’l Convention has come 
in handy. “No one mistakes me for 
a Senate page anymore,” says the 
boyish-looking Senator, the young- 
est man in the Senate. 


Que 
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EXERCISE—13 

Nowadays they spend $10,000 for 
a school bus to pick the kids right 
up at the door so they don’t have 
to walk. Then they spend $100,000 
for a gym so they can get some ex- 
ercise. — Rep BLANCHARD, Wallace’s 
Farmer & Iowa Homestead. 


FAITH—14 

There lived a woman in England 
whose house stood at the foot of 
two ugly hillocks, which prevented 
the sun from reaching the window 
at which she always washed dishes. 
She often wished that the hillocks 
might be taken away so that she 
might have the sunshine and see 
the valley beyond. 

One day at church the minister 
read from the Scriptures, “If ye 
have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, remove hence to yonder place, 
and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you.” 

The woman resolved to experi- 
ment. She was going to see if it 
would work. So that night, taking 
one last hateful look at the hil- 
locks, she pulled down the shade, 
washed the dishes, and seated her- 
self in the other part of the house. 
Then she began to mutter, “Hil- 
locks, remove hence to yonder 
place,” repeating it many times 
and trying to imagine that in the 
morning they would be gone. 

In the morning, when she got up, 
she pulled up the shade. The hil- 
locks were still there. “Just as I 
expected!” she exclaimed.— Dresch 
Messenger, hm, Dresch Lab’s Co. 


FAMILY LIFE—15 

Housekeeping is a profession . 
of love—Marion M Newton, Good 
Housekeeping. 


@ 
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book briefs... 


The Operators, by Frank Gibney, 
is a book that reveals the vast 
dealings of the underworld with its 
corrupt hold on many businesses. 
Pertinent just now that an invest- 
igation of its influence on National 
Bondsmen is in the headlines. The 
author also depicts the shady deal- 
ings of labor bosses, con men, tax 
dodgers, embezzlers, and in fact, 
“operators” in every strata of our 
society. He puts much blame on 
the innocent who get taken, be- 
cause they are filled with greed. 
That is believable each time you 
read of the simple old pigeon drop, 
that goes on and on. Gibney at- 
tributes this state of affairs to the 
fact that a large part of the people 
went “crooked” during the war in 
the black markets. He attempts a 
broad view of the moral state of 
the nation. At least he gives us 
something to think about. Publish- 
er, Harper’s; price, $3.95. 


Ezra T Benson, the lonely man, 
is an important figure just now. 
The farm problem, which has been 
a national headache for a long 
time, is one of the major issues of 
the election campaign. Both the 
Democrats and the Republicans are 
using him as a whipping boy. Both 
look upon him as a pariah. Think- 
ing people can read his side of the 
case in his own book, Freedom to 
Farm, in which he states his oppo- 
sition to subsidies and price sup- 
ports, which have all but ruined 
the farmers and benefit only the 
big operators. 


A man’s library consists of 
all the books he has that no 
one wants to borrow.—Defend- 
er, Defenders of the Christian 
Faith. 





£24 
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The Sec’y of Agriculture is an 
Idaho farmer, a Morman of high 
standing, an honest, dedicated man 
as all who know him agree. He has 
studied farming all round the 
world. Time spent in reading his 
book will be a great help to you in 
understanding the issue that is 
certain to be a subject of much de- 
bate very shortly. Publisher, Dou- 
bleday; price, $3.95. 


For pleasure reading and espe- 
cially for those who enjoyed the 
Jalna series a decade or so ago, 
Mazo de la Roche has written an- 
other, Morning at Jalna. This new 
chapter in the saga of the White- 
oaks is set in the era of the Civil 
War. Adeline, then a young woman, 
is involved with members of the 
Confederate underground move- 
ment. This fits in well with the 
coming Civil War Centennial. It. 
will be published Sept 14 by Little, 
Brown. Price, $4. 
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FEAR—16 

Talking about one’s fears may 
reduce tension but it also weakens 
the resolve to do something about 
the problem. Every doctor can cite 
a score of patients who visit him 
to reveal their anxieties, but never 
to carry out his advice. “When I 
am planning a really difficult new 
project,” a prominent businessman 
once said, “I don’t talk about it. 
Talk only dissipates the energy 
that should go into execution.” This 
can be true of our secret fears.— 
Morton M Hunt, Guideposts, 6-’60. 


FIRE—Damage—17 

More than 2 million fires of all 
sizes, in the U S and Canada dur- 
ing ’59, destroyed nearly $1,400,000,- 
000 worth of property—Fire Pre- 
vention Council Report. 


GOD—and Man—18 

Bishop Wm F McDowell once 
told of how he had congratulated 
the director of an elaborate electri- 
cal display on his achievement. He 
went on to say he never ceased to 
marvel at the wonders of electric- 
ity. “Yes,” repl’d the director, “and 
I never think of it without marvel- 
ing at the patience of God.” “The 
patience of God!” said the bishop. 
“Just what do you mean?” “Just 
this,” said the director. “Has it ever 
occurred to you how the Creator 
must have waited thru the cen- 
turies for someone to break thru 
and discover the vast electrical re- 
sources of the universe that were 
there just waiting to be used?” 
Wirrep C Locxuart, Principal of 
United College, Winnipeg, Canada, 
Pulpit Digest, 8-’60. 
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GOODNESS—19 

Goodness consists not in the out- 
ward things we do, but in the in- 
ward thing we are. To be is the 
great thing—E H Cuapin, Chris- 
tian Observer. 
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Que scrap book 


THomas CLAYTON WOLFE was 
born at Ashville, N C. His par- 
ents, who were separated, were 
poor but proud mountain peo- 
ple of limited education. His 
mother, who kept a boarding 
house, put him through Chapel 
Hill and Harvard. Then he be- 
gan to write. His 1st and best 
novel, Look Homeward Angel, 
was about his family, Ashville 
and its people, although he re- 
named them. It was a very un- 
popular book for those, for it 
revealed the brutal truth of the 
people and the times. 

Maxwell Perkins of Scrib- 
ner’s, recognized his genius, 
and guided him in this Ist 
work, and his second, Time and 
the River. Thereafter they 
broke off relations, and Wolfe 
began a friendship with anoth- 
er great editor, Edward C As- 
well of Harpers, who published 
his later novels. Wolfe was fas- 
cinated with people, he loved 
and pitied mankind, and saw 
perhaps more clearly than most 
the glory and tragedy of hu- 
man existence. Now, 22 yrs aft- 
er hi¥ death, he is becoming a 
legend. His own life story reads 
like a masterpiece of fiction. 
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GOOD—and Evil—20 

Edmund Burke once said, “All 
that is necessary for the forces of 
evil to win in the world is for 
enough good men to do nothing.” 
This is as true today as it ever was, 
yet it seems that’s exactly what 
most people are doing—nothing. At 
a time when the solution or non- 
solution of enormous problems will 
affect every one of us and our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, 
there seems to be a gen’l feeling of 
helplessness or hopelessness, a ten- 
dency for people to sit back and let 
somebody else do the problem solv- 
ing. The trouble is, the “somebody 
else” may represent those forces of 
evil that Burke was talking about. 
—Mourray D Lincotn, Minutes, 
8-’60. 


GOVERNMENT—21 

Americans have substituted the 
image of a mother hen for the 
American eagle. Washington today 
constitutes the biggest employer, 
the biggest mgr, the biggest con- 
sumer, the biggest stockholder and 
the biggest property owner. . . If 
the present trend continues, the 
fed’1 gov’t itself will become the 
biggest threat to America’s emin- 
ently successful free enterprise sys- 
tem.—Harotp W Hanbiey, Gov of 
Indiana. 


GREATNESS—22 

It always is a “time for great- 
ness”—But greatness usually is in 
short supply.—Dawn Kipney, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. 


HAPPINESS—23 

The secret of happiness is to for- 
get oneself. It is rather like falling 
in love I suppose, but that does 
not take so long.—Sir ArrHur Bry- 
ant, historian, Cambridge (Eng- 
land) Daily News. 


HONESTY—24 

Corporate generosity is limitless. 

One of our writers recently put a 
dime in the office Coke machine. 
She got a Coke and three nickels. 
Being an honest sort, she phoned 
the Coca-Cola Co to ask about re- 
turning the money. 

After her call was transferred to 
three different offices (awed lis- 
teners all), she was finally put in 
touch with a party who asked the 
address of her bldg, the location of 
the erring machine. 

“We'll send a repair man right 
up to look at it,” said the efficient 
female voice. 

“What about the money?” asked 
our heroine. 

“We'll give you a refund.” 

“You don’t understand,” said our 
girl. “I owe you 15 cents.” 

The sprightly reply: “Keep it, 
honey.”—Printer’s Ink. 


HABIT—25 

As annexing a good habit usually 
means scuttling a bad one—substi- 
tuting one for the other—the same 
recommendations apply to both. In 
breaking a bad habit, however, it 
is necessary 1st to be conscious of 
it, to be convinced that it’s a han- 
dicap and that its elimination is 
really important and have a genu- 
ine desire for change. . . Good in- 
tentions alone never plucked any 
weeds and replaced them with 
flowers. . . Habits can be valuable 
possessions — but not when they 
possess you—Wm CoLe, “How to 
Make or Break a Habit,” Every- 
woman’s Family Circle, 7-’60. 
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St Francis, founder of the Fran- 
ciscans, was born at Assisi, Italy. 
In his youth he was a gay blade, 
but after an especially riotous revel, 
he fell into a trance, and awakened 
a changed man. He received a cloak 
from the Bishop of Assisi and spent 
the next 3 years in abject poverty. 
Returning to Assisi, he gathered 12 
disciples, who took the vow of pov- 
erty and service. The Friars of this 
mendicant order, went about the 
countryside in twos, preaching and 
ministering to the poor. Their work 
brought about a great religious re- 
vival. St Francis traveled to the 
Holy Land, to Spain and Egypt, 
spreading the gospel. 

Always joyous, he was a lover of 
nature. He called the birds and an- 
imals his brothers and sisters. He 
was an ascetic and a mystic. On 
the walls of the cathedral named 
for him on the mountain side at 
Assisi, is a painting by Giotto de- 
picting the wedding of St Francis 
with the Lady of Poverty. At twi- 
light the bells ring out over the 
valley of Umbria, and the monks 
repeat his prayers: 


Lord, make me an instrument of 
Thy Peace! 

Where there is hatred, let me sow 
love. 

Where there is injury, pardon. 

Where there is doubt, faith. 

Where there is despair, hope. 

Where there is darkness, light. 

Where there is sadness, joy. 


gee 
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O Divine Master, grant that I may 
not so much seek 

To be consoled, as to console 

To be understood as to understand 

To be loved as to love, for 

It is in giving that we receive 

It is in pardoning that we are 
pardoned 

It is in dying, that we are born to 
eternal life. 








IGNORANCE—26 

Disease breeds in ignorance. 
Demagoguery feeds on it. Prejudice 
blooms thru it. Violence erupts 
from it. Hope and progress bog 
down in the resulting mire. But, so 
long as there exist public libraries 
and dedicated librarians there is 
access to cures, to truths, to un- 
derstanding, to peaceful pursuits, 
and to new challenges in the Amer- 
ican tradition—Pumr S OcILvE, 
Virginia Librarian. 


LANGUAGE—27 

“Cliches,” said Bergen Evans in a 
recent N Y Times article, “flourish 
in our speech like crab grass in our 
lawns.” Most of us nod sagely and 
think of friends or relatives and 
their impoverished vocabularies. . . 
Excessive usage does not necessar- 
ily cause a phrase to deteriorate. 
Figures of speech that were once 
sharply illuminating may lose a 
measure of brilliance in time, but 
so long as they clarify rather than 
obscure meaning, they are useful. 
. . . Words bear the responsibility 
of conveying meaning. With 550,000 
available to us in English alone, 
surely we can select fresh, pungent 
ones that express precisely what we 
mean. — MARGARET F DONALDSON, 
Christian Advocate, 8-4-’60. 

















Week of Oct 2-8 


Oct 2—World Wide Communion 


Sunday. . . 180 yrs ago (1780) Maj 
John Andre, British spy, contact 
for Benedict Arnold, was hanged 
at Tappan, N Y. .. 100 yrs ago 
(1860) a U S patent was granted 
for an ice-making machine, the 
forerunner of the modern refrig- 
erator. 


Oct 3—Missouri Day. . . Feast of 
St Therese, children’s saint. . . 60 
yrs ago (1900) b Thomas Wolfe, fa- 
mous American novelist, in Ash- 
ville, N C (see SCRAP BOOK). .. 25 
yrs ago (1935) Italy invaded Ethi- 
opia. Haile Selassie asked aid of 
the UN. 


Oct 4—Feast. of St Francis of 
Assisi (see GEM BOX). . . 180th anniv 
(1780) of the founding of Phillips 
Andover Academy. . . 20 yrs ago 
(1940) Hitler and Mussolini met at 
Brenner Pass in the Tyrol to make 
plans for a long war, W WII... 15 
yrs ago (1945) the WPA came to 
an end in Washington. . . 15 yrs 
ago (1945) the Army Air Transport 
Command’s Globester arrived in 
Washington, D C, after initiating 
weekly round-the-world service. 
Time, 6 days for the Ist trip. 


Oct 5—130th anniv (1830) of the 
birth of Chester Allen Arthur, 21st 
Pres of the U S. .. 15 yrs ago 
(1945) Admiral Chester W Nimitz, 
war-time Commander of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, was honored by the city 
of Washington and the U S Con- 
gress. 


Oct 6 — Succot, 1st day of the 
Feast of the Tabernacles, Jewish 





Holidays. 
nine days in the U S.) 
ago (1470) b King Edward V of 


(They are observed for 
... 490 yrs 


England. . 360 yrs ago (1600) 
Grand Opera was introduced to the 
world in Florence, Italy, by a per- 
formance of Eurydice, at the wed- 
ding of Henry IV of France to an 
Italian princess. 140th anniv 
(1820) of the birth of Jenny Lind, 
Swedish Nightingale. . . 70 yrs ago 
(1890) the Mormans of Utah re- 
nounced the practice of polygamy. 
.. . 60 yrs ago (1900) the ist prac- 
tical submarine, the Holland No 9, 
was commissioned by the U S Navy. 


Oct 7—195 yrs ago (1765) dele- 
gates of 9 colonies meeting in N Y 
sent a protest of the Stamp Act to 
the British Crown. . . 180 yrs ago 
(1780) colonists defeated the Brit- 
ish at the Battle of King’s Mt, S C, 
during the Revolution. . . 20 yrs ago 
(1940) the Nazis occupied Rumania, 
W WII... 10 yrs ago (1950) the 
UN General Assembly approved the 
Allied advance north of the 38th 
parallel in Korea. 


Oct 8—160 yrs ago (1800) Ameri- 
ican shipping industry began with 
launching of the St Clair at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, shipyards. . . 70 yrs ago 
(1890) Capt Edward Vernon Rick- 
enbacker, American Ace of W W II, 
was born at Columbus, Ohio. 
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LOVE—28 
This story, pertinent to the theme 

of love, was told at the last Annual 

Mtg of the American Bar Ass’n. 

A man had just arrived in Heav- 
en, told St Peter how grateful he 
was to be in such a glorious place, 
and asked St Peter to give him one 
glimpse into Hades in order that he 
might appreciate his good fortune 
even more. This St Peter did. In 
Hades he saw a long table extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach, 
laden down with the most delicious 
of all varieties of foods. But every- 
one around the table was starving 
to death. When asked for an ex- 
planation, St Peter said, “Everyone 
is req’d to take food from the table 
only with 4 ft long chopsticks. They 
are so long that no one can reach 
the food from the table to his 
mouth, and therefore each one is 
dying of starvation.” 

Quickly they ret’d to Heaven, and 
behold, the new arrival saw an 
identical table, laden down with 
identical foods, but everyone 
around the table was happy and 
well fed. Then he said to St Peter: 
“With what do they take the food 
from the table?” and St Peter 
ans’d, “Only with 4 ft long chop- 
sticks.” At that the new arrival 
inq’d: “Then why are all those in 
Hades starving to death while all 
those up here are so well fed and 
happy?” Whereupon St Peter re- 
pl’d: “In Heaven we feed each 
other.”—Harry C Masry, Los An- 
geles Att'y, quoted in Vital 


Speeches. 
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MEMORY—29 

Memory is the storehouse of the 
old parts from which we find the 
new wholes.—PEGcy Srmson Curry, 
Writer, 8-’60. 


MIND—30 

The greatest discovery of my 
generation is that human beings 
can alter their lives by altering 
their attitudes of mind. — Wm 
JAMES, philosopher. 


MUSIC—31 

The extinction of musicians has 
been further advanced by Wurlitz- 
er’s invention of a robot “Side 
Man” who obligingly drums out 
rhythm accompaniments for night- 
club pianists. The 75-lb electronic 
gismo can be dialed for Tango, Be- 
guine, Samba, Cha Cha, Shuffle, 
Rumba and 72 varieties of Fox 
Trot. It has no real talent but 
keeps a steady beat, which makes 
it a perfect substitute for the ma- 
jority of live musicians. Next item 
on the agenda, obviously, is the 
development of an automated lis- 
tener.—HiFi-Stereo Review 


NUCLEAR AGE—32 

A nuclear-powered atomic elec- 
tronic “sentry” capable of record- 
ing data and transmitting it from 
a remote ground location for at 
least 2 yrs without servicing or re- 
fueling is being developed for the 
U S Atomic Energy Commission. . . 
The device will be linked with 
weather instruments to measure 
temperature, wind speed, wind di- 
rection and barometric pressure in 
order to demonstrate its capabili- 
ties. It could, however, be easily 
modified to detect seismic disturb- 
ances or to record continuously any 
other type of information in a re- 
mote area.—Science News Letter. 





co... i 


Tempo of th Wimes 


The world turmoil rages without 
surcease. On the home front, the 
“turnip” Congress is going home 
with nothing done. Each side 
blames the other. This is a setback 
for the Democrats. Since they con- 
trolled Congress, Eisenhower said: 
“Why couldn’t they pass their own 
legislation?” The reason was a coa- 
lition of Southern Democrats and 
Northern Republicans. The South 
is angry over Civil Rights, the lib- 
eral platform, Kennedy’s tie-up 
with labor, and, although under 
cover, the religious issue. 

Lyndon Johnson has not helped 
the ticket. He is much disliked in 
parts of the South, even Texas. He 
did not succeed in managing the 
session of Congress which he con- 
trived. Kennedy’s failure there 
shows lack of leadership of a split 
party. Nixon received a big wel- 
come in N Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia. The South is showing in- 
creasing signs of becoming a 2- 
party section. The polls favor Nix- 
on, but plain solid arithmetic gives 
the lead to Kennedy. 

Meanwhile both candidates have 
had to contend with campaign 
meddlers—Germs. Kennedy’s throat 
and Nixon’s knee bring to mind a 
traveling and talking disease. Cab- 
ot Lodge is now ready to start cam- 
paigning. He has gained in voter 
confidence and popularity over ear- 
ly opposition. —So, we wait! 

The OAS seems to have accom- 
plished little at San Jose. They 
cracked down on Trujillo, urging 
sanctions. He is a ruthless dictator, 
but has done no harm to the U S. 





However, the U S broke off diplo- 
matic relations with his Dominican 
Republic. The conference did not 
censure Castro, merely passed a 
mild resolution against Communist 
intrusion into American affairs. 
But Raul Roa walked out with his 
delegation. This is considered a big 
diplomatic victory for the U S. 
Senor Roa may fall into disfavor 
with Castro. 

Lumumba is whirling in the Con- 
go, blowing hot and cold on UN 
aid. Two provinces are revolting 
against him. Tshombe has laid 
mines, blown up bridges and forti- 
fied the airfield in Katanga, and 
Says, “Let him come.” 

Khrushchev is calling Nixon un- 
flattering names, and fostering a 
blockade of Berlin. He is having his 
difficulties with Red China. A real 
struggle goes on there for leader- 
ship of world Communism. They 
differ on the way to conquer the 
free world. China wants war now. 
Mr K believes in economic ruin by 
cold war tactics. 

Viewing the magnificent parade 
of the world’s finest youth at the 
Olympics, we wonder why all the 
nations of the earth can’t be 
friends and live in peace. They all 
looked like God’s children. 
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When the repeat shows come 
to an end 
Autumn is right around the 
bend.—JuLes Henry Marr. 
33 





ORATORY—34 

Oratory has a wholesome func- 
tion: to chronicle great events and 
pay memorable tribute to those 
whose deeds empowered them. But 
when it is offered as a blueprint 
for action, oratory can be as ill- 
timed and untrustworthy as a rich 
dessert served before a meal.—Ar- 
SENE CHATELET, quoted in Partners. 


PEACE—35 

A nuclear scientist, speaking of 
the prospects of war and peace, 
ended up with this unusual sen- 
tence: “Maybe God will work a 
miracle, if we don’t make it too 
hard for Him.”—Hatrorp E Lwvc- 
cock, Christian Herald. 


PHYSICIANS—36 

An Oak Ridge doctor tells me 
that in many cases he uses the 
RIBAN treatment. Doctors love to 
wrap up simple matters in complex 
technical language. But my mother 
always taught me the ancient prov- 
erb, “If you don’t know, ask. You 
will be a fool for a moment but a 
wise man the rest of your life.” 
“What is the RIBAN method?” I 
asked in my laymen’s ignorance. 
“Simple,” repl’d the doctor. “The 
initials spell out the answer. Rest 
In Bed And Neglect.”—MartIn Ry- 
WELL, Listen. 


Que 
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READING—37 

At least 15 min’s a day should be 
put in every day in inspirational 
reading. The best time to do it is 
the first thing in the morning. 
This is a loosening or warming up 
process that we all need. We are no 
different than the athlete who 
warms up before going into action. 
What is good for them in a muscu- 
lar way is equally important to all 
of us in a mental way. If the wheels 
have been turned over a few times 
early in the morning, they some- 
how roll a lot better all day long.— 
VERNE Huser, Field Notes. 


REPUTATION—38 

It takes a very short time to lose 
a good reputation but a long, long 
time to get another one—Muncie 
(Ind) Evening Press. 


RESOURCES—39 

Man does not invent and provide 
the resources for maintaining his 
physical life; he discovers them 
and appropriates them. — Eart H 
Furceson, Wesley Theological Sem- 
inary, Washington, D C, quoted in 
Christian Advocate. 


RULES—Principles—40 

A rule is the banks that keeps a 
stream in its channel; a principle, 
the spring from which the stream 
gets its birth—“The Platinum Prin- 
ciple,’ Megiddo Message, 7-23-’60. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—41 

I do not like the safety slogan 
“The life you save may be your 
own.” We're supposed to be a 
Christian nation. I think “The life 
you save is someone’s loved one” 
would be much more appropriate.— 
VirGINnIA BEARDSLEY, former driving 
instructor, Minutes, Nationwide Ins 
Co, 8-’60. 


j 


SPACE AGE—42 

Russian pharmacologists are now 
engaged in the Soviet man-in-space 
program. They are reported to be 
experimenting with tranquilizers, 
compounds for toning the circula- 
tory and respiratory systems to 
protect space travelers.—Missiles & 
Rockets. 


SPACE AGE—43 

I Shevlyakov, a Moscow Plane- 
tarium official, writes in Pravda 
that the Soviet space program is 
now based on the theory that “au- 
tomation will never be able to re- 
place man completely in space.”— 
Missiles & Rockets. 


TELEVISION—Animals—44 

The debilitating effects on hu- 
mans of long periods of armchair 
slouching in front of a television 
set already have been described in 
rather alarming detail by British 
medical authorities. A form of heart 
disease, blood clots and other ail- 
ments were reported early this yr 
as among the possible consequences 
of too much sedentary screen view- 
ing. Now a group of animal psy- 
chiatrists in W Germany has found 
that household pets can suffer neu- 
roses if exposed to TV for pro- 
longed periods. But, according to 
The Insider’s Newsletter, it’s the 
flicker of the image, not the pro- 
gram content, that upsets. the 
nerves of dogs, cats and birds.— 
N Y Times. 


THOUGHT—45 

Our best friends and our worst 
enemies are our thoughts. A 
thought can do us more good than 
a doctor or a banker or a faithful 
friend. It can also do us more harm 
than a brick—Dr Frank CRranNeE, 
syndicated columnist. 


TRAVEL—Travelers—46 

When one travels one sees what 
a vast mat’l there is for society and 
friendship, of which he can never 
avail himself—Cuas DupLey War- 
NER, N Y Times Mag. 





Lf. 
LA 
Better take time out, or itll 
take you 
And once you're counted out, 
brother, you’re through. 
So from here on in, you’d bet- 
ter plan 
To just happily live as a friend 
to man.—Dr Cart C BYERs. 





ee 
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VIEWPOINT—48 

What looks like the end of the 
road may be only a bend in the 
road, the beginning of a new and 
more pleasant journey. — Scandal 
Sheet, Graham, Tex, Rotary Club. 


WILL POWER—49 

A tiny fraction only of man’s 
actions are known to him. The 
thrust of the pulse, the rushing of 
the blood in a thousand veins and 
arteries, the flow of a hundred 
springs in glands and tissues, the 
chemical reactions in the trans- 
forming mechanisms of stomach, 
kidney, spleen and gall, the light- 
ing of impulses in brain and nerve 
cells—a billion molecules within the 
framework of Homo Sapiens are 
acting out a miniature universe, in- 
fested always by enemy microbes 
demolishing the very foundations 
of this thing called man. Man’s will 
controls only a minute fraction of 
the powers that move him.—Daco- 
BERT Runes, Dictionary of Thought. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


At 3 a m, the cautious husband 
Silently inserted his key in the 
front door, but his wife was on 
hand to greet him. 

“Hah!” she cried. “Three o’clock! 
I suppose you’re going to tell me 
you’ve been out somewhere holding 
a sick friend’s hand.” 

“Well,” said the man sadly, “if I 
had been holding his hand, we’d be 
a lot richer tonight!”—Jnl of the 
American Medical Ass’n. a 

“ ” 

A woman told Dan G Moore, 
Tucson, Ariz, brand inspector, she 
wanted to register a brand. He 
asked where it would be placed on 
the cow—shoulder, side or hip. 

“Oh,” she said, “I don’t own a 
cow. I want to use the brand on 
my stationary—a sort of coat-of- 
arms.”—A P. b 

Two bar pals met after not hav- 
ing seen each other for a long 
time. “My goodness,” said one. 
“You have a funny color.” “Yah,” 
replied the second. “I’m just get- 
ting over a rare disease. It’s called 


‘Pistachio’; first you turn green 
and then you turn nuts.”—Emity 
LOTNEY. c 


ee “ ” 


The two men were old friends. 
Said one, “I’ve been in the harness 
of the church for 22 yrs.” 

“Yes,” said the other, “and dur- 
ing that time you’ve worn out 15 
hold-back straps and only one col- 
lar."—Wesleyan Methodist. d 
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I Laughed At This One 


BEN CASSELL 

An aged woman, born and 
nurtured in the South, was en- 
deavoring to impress upon her 
nephews and nieces the beau- 
ties of the South and it’s peo- 
ple, when one of the young 
men spoke up. 

“Auntie,” he asked, “do you 
think that all of the virtues 
originated and have been pre- 
served by the Southern peo- 
ple?” 

“No, not all, but most of 
them,” she replied. 

“Do you think that Jesus 
Christ was a Southerner?” 
asked the young man. 

The old lady hesitated a mo- 
ment and then said: “He was 
good enough to be a South- 


erner!” Ss 


Eddie Arcaro, the jockey, tells of 
a Westerner who entered an 8-yr- 
old horse in a race at an Eastern 
track. Since the horse had never 
raced before, he went off at odds 
of 80 to 1. But he galloped home 
first by several lengths. The stew- 
ards naturally were suspicious and 
called in the owner. “How come you 
never raced this horse before?” 
they demanded. “After all, you’ve 
had him for 8 yrs.” “Well, to tell 
you the truth,” the Westerner said 
sheepishly, “we couldn’t catch him 
until he was seven.”—United Mine 
Workers Jnl. e 
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ssesseese Qite- able QU ERG ~-<cosses 


Three women went to a psychi- 
atrist with their young: daughters. 
The psychiatrist examined the first 
woman and said, “Madame, you 
have a deep subconscious urge for 
money and so you named your 
daughter Penny.” 

The second lady, a fat woman, 
went in and the psychiatrist said, 
Madame, you have a deep subcon- 
scious urge for sweets and so you 
named your little girl Candy.” 

The third woman, hearing this, 
took her little girl by the hand and 
said, “Come Schenly dear, we're 
leaving.”—Information. f 


The recent death of Gene Fowler, 
the colorful and big-hearted re- 
porter, author and editor, recalled 
in newspaper city rooms everywhere 
what is probably the most famous 
expense-acc’t story of all time. 

Fowler was sent by the old New 
York American to northern Canada 
in search of missing Army balloon- 
ists. He listed among his expenses 
mythical purchases of dog-sled 
teams, parkas, snowshoes, mittens, 
boots, and skiis. Then he added $80 
for a lead dog that died on the 
trail and $25 for flowers for the 
dog’s “bereaved” widow.—Joz Mc- 
Cartuy, American Wkly. g 


“ ” 


Returning from church, the meek 
little lady said to her friend, “The 
minister kept talking about the 
epistles this morning. I’m ashamed 
to admit it, but I don’t think I 
know what the epistles are.” 

“Oh, my dear, your ignorance is 
so refreshing,” laughed her com- 
panion. “I thought that everyone 
knew that the epistles are the wives 
of the apostles!”—Sunshine Mag. h 


Money makes the mare go—also 
the donkey and the elephant.—Bos 
STANNARD. 





The next target for the tender 
solicitude of the welfare statist will 
probably be the family that has 
only one boat. — Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


“ ” 


“My husband would never chase 
after another woman,” said the la- 
dy. “He’s too fine, too decent, too 
old.”—Future, U S Jr Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“ ” 


The man who marries a wisp of 
a girl is usually astonished at the 


oe te een eae 


I'd be proud of my family tree 
If its sap wasn’t me.—RUSSELL 
NEWBOLD. 
— Oa ee 
Political platforms are for one 
party to stand on, and the other to 
jump on.—ARNOLD H GLasow. 
Trouble with trouble is, much of 
it started out by being fun. — Dé- 
troiter, Detroit Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


« » 


Happiness is like perfume. Spray 
it on others, and you are bound to 
get some on yourself—Journeyman 
Barber. 


The older a man gets, the farther 
he had to walk to school as a boy. 
—Bos ROCKWELL, Milwaukee Jnl. 
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Make Statues To Me, Not Of Me 

A scientist suggests that aviators 
be frozen into ice-like statues for 
long trips to other solar systems.— 
News item. 


As one who’s never saught 
To be an astronaut 
(No, really, I’ve not pined to), 
As of today 
I’m forced to say 
I’m even less inclined to. 


The picture comes through clear 
Of how I would appear, 

And at the thought I shudder: 
My icy forehead 
Like a warhead, 

One frozen foot a rudder. 


What if, to be quite candid, 

The place on which I landed 
Was barren—no one saw me? 

And icy, too? 

I ask you, who 


Would ever come unthaw me? 


ry) 
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At a Communist gathering one 
of the comrades stood up suddenly 
and addressed the chairman with a 
worried look on his face. “Com- 
rade,” he said timidly, “there’s just 
1 thing I want to know. What hap- 
pens to my unemployment checks 
when we overthrow the capitalist 


gov't?” — Armstrong Trap Mag, 
Armstrong Machine Works. i 
QDusle 
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Sen Everett McKinley Dirksen 
(R-Ill) tells of overhearing two 
men talking on a hotel porch in 
Eastern Tenn. 

“It’s your life,” the first man be- 
gan, “but you smoke entirely too 
much. How many cigars do you 
smoke a day?” 

“About 10 a day for the past 30 
yrs.” 

“And what do you pay for them?” 

“Fifty cents.” 

“Think of that,” the first ex- 
claimed. “That’s five dollars a day 
and over 30 yrs that would be al- 
most 55 thousand dollars. Why you 
could own this hotel if you’d have 
saved that much by not smoking.” 

“Do you own the hotel?” the sec- 
ond man asked. 

“No.” 

“Well, I do.” — WALTER TROHAN, 
Chicago Tribune Press Service. j 


“ ” 


In most Fed’l offices, contrary to 
gen’l belief, they set a great store 
by punctuality. Sen Clinton Ander- 
son (D-N M) tells of an employe 
who showed up an hr late at the 
Gen’l Accounting Office. The work- 
er limped, was bruised and battered 
about the face and carried his arm 
in a sling. His section chief glower- 
ed at him and glanced meaningly 
at the clock. 

“I fell out of the window,” the 
timid worker explained. 

“And that took you an hr!” his 
boss roared.—WALTER TROHAN, Chi- 
cago Tribune Press Service. k 

Long-haired girl, wearing 

black wool stockings, to a 

friend in a Hampstead (Lon- 

don) Library recently: “I nev- 
er read books myself. I want 
to preserve my individuality.” 

—PETERBOROUGH, Daily Tele- 

graph, London. 1 
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CONSTANTIN ANDRIANOV, chmn of 
Soviet Olympic Comm, on fraterni- 
zation between Soviet and U S ath- 
letes: “Politics is one thing, sports 
another. We are sportsmen.” 1-Q-t 


Brig Gen Don D FLICKINGER, Air 
Force bioastronautical research 
chief, telling the House Space 
Comm how a chimpanzee “volun- 
teers” for space travel: “We train 
him to sit quietly in a small seat, 
for several days, and then offer 
him a banana on the one hand, or 
an apple on the other, and if he 
takes the banana he is a volunteer, 
and they almost always do.” 2-Q-t 


Quote does NOT test any products 


Neither summer heat nor autumn 
stays a golfer. New gear for him 
includes: A remote control radio 
golf caddie resembling a baby car- 
riage has been built by Koden Sei- 
sakusho Co, Tokyo, Japan. The cad- 
die operates with a portable trans- 
mitter that has 5 buttons to con- 
trol 4 directional movements and 
stopping. Equipped with a cater- 
pillar, it has a device on its front 
and rear bumpers to stop it auto- 
matically when it hits an obstruc- 
tion. It can climb a 30-degree hill, 
carry 2 persons, and be operated at 


Robert H Stannard 


200 Ridgewood Ave 
Staten Island -12 


. We only report them. 


distances of % mile. Write Science 
Digest. 

A light golf cart features thin 
aluminum tubes, each of which 
holds a single club. The cart rolls 
on 2 large 1-ft wheels with tires of 
neoprene sponge. It can be readily 
collapsed for transportation and 
storage. Write Science News Letter. 

Paul Reed Inc, Charlevoix, Mich, 
have produced the Bantee Golfball 
Cleaner. Its pocket-sized sack is 
equipped with especially treated 
foam lining which is activated 
when filled with water. 
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